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pany he keeps, and his perpetual 'Well!' has the tone of refined conde- 
scension, not of Socratic bonhomie. His translations from Plato might well 
form the subject of a special notice, as it is he, according to Professor Shorey 
(A. J. P. XIII 352). who should have redeemed us from Jowett's provoking 
'neatness and cnspness'; but the book hardly falls within the province of 
this Journal, at any rate, and one specimen of Mr. Pater's style must serve 
to show the bric-a-brac character of his illustrations : — 

"A certain penitential colour amid that glow of fancy and expression, hints 
that the final harmony of his nature had been but gradually beaten out, and 
invests the temperance, actually so conspicuous in his own nature, with the 
charms of a patiently elaborated effect of art" (p. 121). 

Poor Plato has had many things to suffer at the hands of the critics, by 
reason of the 'barkeeper' figure in the Laws (VI 773 D), but what he means 
is clear enough, whereas Mr. Pater's figure will be a perpetual puzzle to those 
who are not familiar with the processes of metallurgy to which he refers. 
One can readily foresee that when the classics of the nineteenth century are 
edited, this passage will evoke as elaborate a commentary as that which has 
gathered about the ^aX/cot/ /3a0af of the Agamemnon. 

B. L. GlLDERSLEEVE. 



The Church Slavonic Elements in the Modern Literary and Popular Russian 
Language (Cerkovnoslavjanskie Elementy v Sovremennom Literaturnom 
i Narodnom Russkom Jazykje), by S. Bulic. Part I. St. Petersburg, 
1893. [Memoirs of the Historico-Philological Faculty of the Imperial 
University at St. Petersburg, Part XXXII.] 

Less than ten years ago Hugo Schuchardt boldly enunciated his theory, 
"es gibt keine vollig ungemischte Sprache," in opposition to M. Muller's 
dictum, "es gibt keine Mischsprache," at the same time asserting that 
language mixture is the most important question that confronts modern 
linguistic science. H. Faul's first edition of the 'Principien der Sprach- 
geschichte' was out, and Schuchardt justly complained that no place had 
been given in it to this question ; in his second edition Paul corrected the 
mistake by inserting a chapter on language-mixture, doubtless under the 
influence of this new impetus. The activity thus roused in the linguistic 
field has produced some excellent fruit, but no work can compare in thorough- 
ness and importance with the one before us. In an introduction of 56 pages 
the author summarizes all that has been done towards the understanding of 
the phenomena of language-mixture, adding to it copious illustrations of a 
similar process in Slavonic and Russian. In connection with this Bulic ably 
criticises Schleicher's categories of Lehnworter and Fremdworter and the 
essentially identical division by Prof. Tobler. According to them, words that 
passed into the language from a foreign idiom at an early period, so that 
phonetic changes have made them familiar to the ear, belong to the first 
class, while late introductions of unusual sound must be regarded as Fremd- 
w6rter. This classification suffers from serious defects. The author exem- 
plifies it in the word strubcynka ('Schraubenzwinge'), which cannot be 
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regarded as foreign, since its identity with the German word is not apparent, 
nor as belonging to the first division, since the second part (cynka) sounds 
un-Russian. Turkic words such as kaftan, kazak, on the contrary, pass for 
pure native words, although they have preserved their original form. In view 
of these facts, Bulic says : " The strange impression produced by foreign 
words depends on three causes : the incomprehensibility of their roots, their 
consequently isolated position, and their rarer use. The last is the most 
potent one. The present method of dividing words into Lehnworter and 
FremdwQrter suffers from subjectivity and from the unavoidable absence of 
scientific exactness ; the associative relation between the members of separate 
semasiological and etymological groups, and the determination of frequency 
of such members, must be studied and reduced to more or less exact formulae 
before correct classification can be attempted." 

It was known to many before Bulic that Church Slavonic played an important 
part in the formation of literary Russian, and the more apparent phonetic 
Slavonisms are correctly stated by Bodouin de Courtenais, but no one before 
him has made a thorough investigation of the subject. The real relation of 
Church Slavonic to Old Slavonic has never been exactly understood. In this 
first volume the author makes a minute investigation into the extent of the 
decay of the older forms, and of the Russian influences which helped to 
modify the older language ; the second volume will doubtless contain the 
direct exposition of the main subject as indicated in the title. 

The first chapter contains a detailed critical analysis of all previous works 
on Church Slavonic, from Zizanij and Smotricki in the sixteenth century to 
Buslajev and Bodouin de Courtenais in our own times. The small residue of 
any worth is separated from the dross of subjective speculations ; this task 
elicits his words : " The present chapter relieves us from the duty of referring 
to earlier works, and attests our good will to make use of all real literary 
material." 

His investigations are based on the texts of the Bible of the Russian 
revision : the Ostrozski (1581), the Editio Princeps of Moscow (1663), and the 
New, a reprint of the Empress Elisabeth revision of 1751. The older Skorina 
Bible he rejects as being a curious mixture of Church Slavonic, Polish, White 
Russian and Bohemian. All other Church Slavonic works follow closely the 
Bible texts, hence need not be considered. 

Phonetic and morphological analogies with Great Russian account for the 
deviations from the older language. Little Russian comes in for its share of 
phonetic influence in the pronunciation of g as a voiced velar spirant (y), and 
in the preservation of.accented e preceding an unpalatalized consonant, where 
Russian has changed it to jd; this is explained by the fact that most religious 
teachers came from Kiev, and that the pronunciation of a book-language is 
assimilated to the conditions of the living idiom. Following similar influ- 
ences, Ch. Slavonic has lost the nasality of its vowels, reducing them to the 
corresponding Russian vowels. & (sign of non-palatalization) has the zero of 
sound, I indicates palatalization. The combinations ru, ri, lu, /fare changed, 
as in Russian, to or, er, ol, el (?) ; rje, Ije remain unchanged ; so do ra, la, while 
in Russian the latter become oro, olo. Most consonants follow the same influ- 
ence : palatalization is extended to k, g, x, while z, s, c lose it. The historical 
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relation of the first group to O. Slavonic is, however, preserved in the inter- 
mediate softening of k, g, x, under the influence of palatalization, to a, c, s 
respectively. O. Slavonic correspondents to tj, dj (it, gt, %t) are preserved, 
but with a changed pronunciation. Changes of Ch. Slavonic s'c' and sd to the 
corresponding Russian c and z are rare. O. SI. st changing to Ch. SI. s'c' is 
explained by the case where it represents prim, skj before palatal vowels, 
which was then extended to cases where it represents prim, tj, kt,gt\ this was, 
presumably, aided by the use of the ligature for st, disguising the original 
combination. The pronunciation s'i' before non-palatal vowels is due to a 
secondary development ; zd before non-palatals preserved its original pronun- 
ciation, the absence of a ligature recalling to mind the real value of the 
sound : before palatal vowels it becomes zdz or zd' ; this again is explained as 
a development of prim, zdj or zgj. 

The remaining 250 pages deal with the morphological peculiarities of Ch. 
Slavonic ; here again we see the destructive influence of the living Russian 
and the action of morphological assimilation. Only a few examples can be 
cited here. The declensional endings are wavering between the older forms 
and Russian, and Smotricki's multiplicity of forms is shown to be an attempt 
at graphic differentiation only: the »-declension tends to become identical 
with that in 0, the « with that in i, etc. The personal endings of the verbs 
follow the same Russifying tendency. The forms of the dual are instructive, 
as their comparatively rare use led the revisers to odd mistakes. The first 
person of O. Slavonic dual -vje is substituted by va and ma, while Smotricki 
differentiates them as to genders into ma and mje, va and vje. Va and vje is 
evidently due to an assimilation to such nominal forms as dva brata, dvje rucje, 
while ma, mje shows the influence of the first person plural. Similarly, the 
second and third persons are given as ta, tje; the forms are frequently 
substituted by those of the plural. The second person of secondary tenses 
is restricted in its use, the compound form (e. g. vidjeljesi) being used instead. 
The verb does not appreciably differ from the older form in its classification 
of conjugations. The number of participial forms is increased, the simpler 
ones giving way by degrees to the complex, more Russian forms. The simple 
aorist of Leskien's classification has almost entirely disappeared ; the first 
complex aorist is generally abandoned for the second. The periphrastic 
expressions are fairly well preserved ; the auxiliary verb is frequently omitted, 
as in Russian ; the future is formed as in O. Slavonic or as in Russian. 

These scanty examples may, perhaps, give an idea of the scope of the work. 
We look forward with great expectations to the second volume. 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. LEO Wiener. 



